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SOME OF CHAUCER'S LINES ON THE MONK. 



He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That seith that hunters been nat holy men. 

-c. t., m f. 

Upon this passage Professor Skeat says, in substance, that 
"text" means any remark in writing; that the allusion is to 
Nimrod (Gen. 10:9), who was described as a very bad man; and 
that the Canons of Edgar (No. 64) say, "We enjoin that a priest 
be not a hunter, nor a hawker, nor a dicer." The impression left 
by the note is that there is nothing more to be said. Nor must 
I omit to mention Professor Flugel's article, 1 which discusses the 
Nimrod legend at some length, though that article was preceded 
in publication by Professor Skeat's note. In passing I may remark 
that Professor Flugel has apparently missed some of the impor- 
tant relations of the Nimrod legend, for he need have gone no 
farther than Josephus to find that the Hebrews regarded Nimrod 
as a tyrant. One tradition says that Abraham left Ur of the 
Chaldees (Gen. 11:31) because of the oppression of Nimrod. 2 

It has not been noticed, however, that there is something more 
than an excellent commentary on the Chaucer lines above — to 
explain an older by a more recent writer — in the first chapter of 
Walton's Angler. Here Piscator, in praising his art, says: 

And let me tell you that, in the Scripture, angling is always taken in 
the best sense, and that, though hunting may be sometimes so taken, yet 
is but seldom to be so understood. And let me add this more: he that 
views the ancient ecclesiastical canons shall find hunting to be forbidden 
to churchmen, as being a turbulent, toilsome, perplexing recreation; and 
shall find angling allowed to clergymen as being a harmless recreation, 
a recreation that invites them to contemplation and quietness. — Bethune's 
edition, p. 45. 

Upon this passage, the American editor Bethune first added 
this note: 

'Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. I, p. 126. Cf. also his notes in Anglia, Vol. 
XXIV, p. 448. 

2 Baeing-Godld, Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 
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I have alluded to this in the Bib. Pref . In a collection of canons 
by St. Ives (Yves, Yvon, Yon), at the close of the eleventh century, he 
gives the decree of Gratian forbidding hunting, founded upon the 
passage ascribed to St. Jerome on xc (in King James's version xci) 
Psalm (which I have given in my Bib. Pref., commencing Esau, the 
usual way of quoting canon law). The reasons for angling being pre- 
ferred are either conjectured by Walton or supplied by St. Ives the 
compiler. I quote from the Corpus Juris Canonici of Gregory XIII, 
ed. 1682 (where the decree is found Dist. lxxxvi, c. 11), which has been 
kindly lent me by a well-read friend. This reference has not been made 
by any previous commentator on Walton. 

In his bibliographical preface (p. xxix) Bethune says: 

According to the observation of St. Ives, the compiler of Ecclesiastical 
Canons, angling is a thing simple and innocent, no ways repugnant to 
the clerical character: non inveniri, in Scripturis Sanctis, sanctum aliquem 
venatorem; piscatores inveniri sanctos (Esau, c. 86). 

This note is by no means very effective when we consider the 
possibilities of expounding the Angler passage, and besides makes 
no allusion to Chaucer's Monk; but at least it leads us to the 
"Decretals" themselves. Turning to the Decretum of Gratian, 
more comprehensive than the earlier work of St. Ives, we find in 
Decreta Pars Prima, Distinctio lxxxvi, at least four canons 
against hunters (c. viii-xi). Of these, the one referred to by 
Bethune reads as follows: 

C. XI. Hieronymus in Psalm xc, ad vers: Sperabo in Domino. 
Esau venator erat, quoniam peccator erat. Et penitus non invenimus, 
in Scripturis Sanctis, sanctum aliquem venatorem; piscatores invenimus 
sanctos. 1 

Now this, I think we may safely infer, is the "text" itself 
which Chaucer had in mind, or the most reasonable source of it. 
The "Decretals" were of course well known in his time, and 
especially such departures from them as were frequently laid 
at the door of the religious orders. The very next remark 
of Chaucer, that comparing a monk who is "recchelees" to a 
"fish that is waterlees" has its more immediate source in these 
same ecclesiastical canons. 2 While Chaucer may have had in mind, 

1 In St. Ives (MlGNE, Patrologia, 161, 810) the statement of the canon does not differ essen- 
tially. It reads : Pars XIII, cap. 33. Quod sancti inveniantur piscatores, nulli venatores. 

Hieronymus super psalm, xc (ad vers. 2). Dist. 86, c. Esau. Esau, etc., as already quoted. 

2 For the remoter sources see Professor Skeat's note on the passage. 
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as Professor Flugel thinks, John of Salisbury's Polycraticus, 1 
the remark "Interroga patres tuos, et annuntiabunt tibi, majores 
tuos, et dicent se nusquam sanctum legisse venatorem" is surely 
based on Jerome's words above, or possibly on another form of 
his comment, as I shall show. In any case it is not as direct 
or forcible as that I have pointed out, which assumes a more 
immediate basis in Scripture itself and had behind it the authority 
of the whole mediaeval church. This comment of Jerome was also 
in the mind of the genial Walton when he saw how easily it could 
be used to support the claims of his own gentle art, while at the 
same time bearing most heavily upon his chance acquaintance 
Venator. 2 

The decretal based on Jerome is found in the Breviarium in 
Psalmos which, with the Commentarium on Job, was formerly 
attributed to St. Jerome and was doubtless regarded as genuine 
in mediaeval times. 3 The passage reads: 

'Quoniam ipse liberabit me de laqueo venantium.' Multi sunt vena- 
tores in isto mundo, qui animam nostram venari conantur. Denique et 
Nimrod ille gigas; magnus in conspectu Dei venator fuit (Gen. x, 9), et 
Esau venator erat (Gen. xxvii, 3) quoniam peccator erat; et penitus 
non invenimus in Scripturis Sanctis, sanctum aliquem venatorem. Pisca- 
tores invenimus sanctos. 

1 Lib. I, c. iv, " De Venatica ; " MlQNE, pp. 199, 395. 

2 A word should be added regarding Professor Skeat's quotation of the English canon 
against hunting, though its wording shows no special relation to Chaucer's " text." There 
are at least three such canons which may be cited. The first is in Liber Poenitentialis 
Theodori Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis Ecclesiee, xxxii, 4 : 

" Si clericus venationes exercuit, i annum poeniteat ; diaconus ii ; presbiter iii annos 
poeniteat."— Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, Vol. II, p. 43. 

This belongs to the last half of the seventh century, as Theodore died in 690. A second 
comes to us from the eighth century, in the Canons of Ecgbert, Archbishop of York (d. 766), 
Book 14, 32: 

" Gif hwylc gehadod man on huntap fare, gif hit beo cleric, forga xii monap fltesc ; 
diacon, ii geara; msessepreost, iii; and bisceo, vii."— Ibid., Vol. II, p. 214. 
Finally, in the tenth century, there is the canon of King Edgar (lxiv) which Professor 
Skeat quotes in part : 

" And we leerap pret preost ne beo hunta, ne hafecere, ne tseflere, ac plege on his bocum 
swa his hade gebirap."— Ibid., Vol. II, p. 259. 

It will be clearly seen that none of these can be regarded as the original of Chaucer's 
" text," and it is probable that no one of them was in his mind when he wrote. 

3 Appendix to Jerome's Commentaries on various books of the Bible, Migne, Jerome, 
Vol. VII ; Patrologia, 26, 1097. A footnote on the decretal says that the comment is not found 
in Jerome's works, and gives no direct reference to the place in which it occurs. The note, 
of course, means that the passage does not occur in genuine works of Jerome. But in such 
cases we must consider, not what is now known as to the genuineness of works belonging 
to the early Christian period, but what was believed in medieeval times. 
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It will be noticed that both Nimrod and Esau are mentioned, 
though the decretal takes account of the latter only. This was 
natural, since Nimrod was associated with tyranny and other 
vices, while Esau was a hunter in the more restricted sense, and 
his name was more properly associated with a canon against 
hunting. This also is some reason for believing that Chaucer 
knew the ecclesiastical canon only, rather than some passage like 
that in John of Salisbury, who includes an account of hunting 
among the classical peoples, besides referring to Nimrod and 
Esau. 

If Jerome did not write the Breviarium in Psalmos men- 
tioned above, he expresses the same idea in his Commentarium in 
Machceam, cap. V, vers. 6 (Migne 25, 1201): "Quantum ergo 
possum mea recolere memoria, nunquam venatorem in bonum 
partem legi." This, it will be seen, is very close to the language 
of John of Salisbury, and is probably the passage which the latter 
had in mind when writing the sentence already quoted. 

Further back than Jerome, or the Breviarium attributed to 
him, the same thought is similarly expressed by Ambrose, Expo- 
sitio in Psalmum cxviii [119 J, vs. 61. Funes peccatorum: 

Haec sunt sceleratorum vincula quae dure peccatores ligant, hoc est, 
diabolus et ministri ejus, vel certe Nemrod, hoc est, amaritudo, vel certe 
Esau, hoc est, terrenus et callidus. Isti enim venatores erant, qui feras 
laqueis captare consueverunt, et muta animantia vinculis illigare. Inu- 
tiles venatores, qui capiant bestias, quae pompam spectaculo populari 
praebeant, ministerium crudelitati. Denique nullum invenimus in divi- 
narum serie Scripturarum de venatoribus justum. 1 

The reference in this passage to the hunters of wild beasts for the 
circus has its parallel several times in the writings of St. Augus- 
tine, who expresses the abhorrence of early Christians for those 
gladiatorial shows in which so many of their own number had suf- 
fered martyrdom. It is sufficient here to mention the Canon based 
on a passage of Augustine in comment on Ps. 102 : 6. This has the 
heading "Nil esse dandum venatoribus et histrionibus " in the 
Decretals of Ives (Pars XIII, cap. 31 ), 2 and is taken from the 
Enarratio in Psalmos, cii [103], vs. 6 (Migne, 37, 132). 

1 Migne, Ambrose, Vol. I, p. 1380; Patrologia, Vol. XV. Cf. preceding page, footnote 3. 

2 Migne, Patrologia, 161, 810. Compare Gratian, Pars Prima, Distinctio LXXXVI, c. ix. 
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I return to the Breviarium attributed to Jerome in order to 
mention another part of the commentary on Psalm 91:3, because 
it has almost equal significance for other passages in mediaeval 
literature. Immediately following the part already quoted occurs 
this passage: 

"Quoniam ipse liberabit me de laqueo venantium." "Anima nostra 
sicut passer erepta est de laqueo venantium. Laqueus contritus est, et 
nos liberati sumus" (Ps. cxxiii, 7). Qui est iste laqueus qui contritus est? 
Dominus, inquit, conterat Satanam sub pedibus nostris velociter (Rom. 
xvi, 20); et Apostolus dicit: Ut liberamini a laqueo diaboli (II Tim. ii, 26). 
Vides ergo quoniam iste venator est, qui animos nostras venari cupit ad 
perditionem? Multos habet diabolus laqueos, et diversos habet laqueos. 
Avaritia diaboli laqueus est: ira, detractio, etc. 

The hunter is here made a type of the devil and this is a common 
conception of mediaeval writers. Compare Chaucer himself in the 
Second Nun's Tale: 

Wei oghten we to don al oure entente, 
Lest that the feend thrugh ydelnesse us hente. 
For he that with his thousand cordes slye 
Continuelly us waiteth to biclappe, 
Whan he may man in ydelnesse espye, 
He kan so lightly cacche hym in his trappe; 
Til that a man be hent right by the lappe, 
He nys nat war the feend hath hym in honde; 
Wei oghte us werche and ydelnesse withstonde. 1 

This explains, also, a line in the Middle English "Bestiary" 
(Nature Leonis, Significacio prime nature), which reads: 
Migte nevre divel witen 8og he be derne hunte. 

Here "divel" refers to the Latin "venatorem" in the Physiologus 
of Theobaldus. 

The common interpretation of the above-mentioned passage 
from the Psalms, and similar allusions in other parts of the Bible, 
directly affected early translations of the Psalter. The inter- 

1 Cant. Tales, 9, 6 f. For a similar interpretation of the hunter as the devil see the 
passage from Ambrose already quoted on p. 108. In his Enarratio in Psalmos, Augustine 
comments as follows on Psalm 90 [91] : 3 : Tendit diabolus et angeli ejus, tanquam venantes 
tendunt muscipulas ; et longe ab ipsis muscipulis ambulant homines qui in Christo ambu- 
lant.— Mignb, 37, 1151. Without attempting to go further, also, I note this passage from 
Rabanus Maurcs, De Universo, Lib. VIII, c. i, De Bestiis : Venator diabolus, in cujus figura 
Nemrod ille gigas venator coram Domino, ut in Genesi (Gen. x) ; venatores pravi homines, 
ut in propheta: Venantes ceperunt me, quasi avem, inimici mei gratis (Thren. III). 
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linears are not influenced, it is true, but the freer translations 
introduce instead of "hunter" a more or less clear reference to 
the devil. This seems to be intended in the poetical version of 
the Psalms printed by Thorpe in 1835 and later by Grein, 1 in 
which Ps. 90[91]:3 reads: 

For Son he me alysde of laSum grine, 
huntum unholdum, hearmum worde. 

As there is nothing in the original requiring "unholdum," and 
as the noun "unholda" means the devil, it seems reasonable to 
believe that the Old English paraphrast had in mind some such 
commentary as I have quoted. Be this as it may, there can be 
no doubt of the translation in Middle English, known as the West 
Midland Prose Psalter. In this Ps. 90 [91] : 3 reads : 

For he deliverd me from pe trappes of fendes and fram asper word 
of men. 

Similarly Ps. 123 [124]: 6, 7 is translated: 

Oure soule is defended as pe sparowe fram pe gnare of pe fouler. l>e 
trappes of pe fend is tobroke wyp pe dep of Crist, and we ben delivered 
fro dampnacioun. 

It thus becomes evident that the passage in the Breviarium 
in Psalmos attributed to Jerome explains not only the "text" in 
Chaucer's description of the Monk (C. T. 5, 177, 178), but more 
fully than has been done the allusion to the ecclesiastical canons 
in Walton's Angler, and finally the free translations of parts of 
the Psalms in at least one, probably two, of the early English 
Psalters. 

II. 

I return to Chaucer's Monk in order to comment on another 
difficulty connected with the lines immediately following those 
already explained. Those lines are: 

Ne that a monk, whan he is recchelees, 
Is lykned til a fissh that is waterlees; 
This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre; 
But thilke text heeld he nat worth an oystre. 

It will be remembered that the word "recchelees," in the first line 
of this passage, has been regarded as inadequate or incorrect. 

i WtJtKEB's Gbein, AngeUacheitche Poesie, III, 391. 
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Professor Skeat adopts the reading " cloister les," found only in 
the Harleian MS, and explains the apparent tautology of the 
third line by assuming that "cloisterles" was "a coined word" 
and hence needed explanation. The editors of the "Globe" 
Chaucer retain " recchelees," note the "cloysterles" of the Har- 
leian MS, and add, "neither reading is satisfactory." Liddell 
has the following note: 

Recchelees seems to have a peculiar meaning here, " careless of regu- 
lations," so that Chaucer has to explain what he means in vv. 181, 182. 
Various emendations have been suggested, "rewlelees," "cloysterles" of 
H 4 , "recetless," i. e. refugeless, but no emendation is necessary in view 
of vv. 181, 182. 1 

Just why the reading "recchelees" has been regarded as so 
unsatisfactory is nowhere explained, but the probable reason is 
that it suggests modern English "reckless," a word felt to be 
quite too weak. And yet it should surely be remembered that 
many a modern word had a stronger and more comprehensive 
meaning in Old or Middle English, and this should at least 
suggest an adequate investigation of the original content and use. 
An examination of the meaning of "recchelees" in such examples 
as were easily accessible results as follows: 

The first appearance of the O. E. word "receleas" ("recceleas") 
is in the Corpus Gloss, where it translates Lat. "prsevaricator" 
(MS "prsefaricator"), SweeVs Oldest English Texts, p. 89. In 
this case we must remember that prsevaricator means "one who 
violates his duty, a transgressor," from which we may also infer 
the meanings of corresponding mediaeval words as given by Du 
Cange, "pravus, perversus, corruptus, immutatus." "Receleas" 
is used in a similar sense in the Alfredian Boethius, 5, 3: 

E>u wendest pset steorlease men and recelease wseron gessellige — 
translating Latin ' nequam homines atque nefarios felices arbitraris.' 

Upon this passage Lye bases his entry, "receleas i. q. recceleas. 
Item nefarius, dissolutus." Benson had already preceded Lye 
with the definitions "negligens, dissolutus." The Alfredian Bede 
(3, 13) uses the word in the following passage: 

1 The suggestion of "rewleles" was made by Professor Koch, of Berlin, some twenty 
years ago (Anglia, V. Anzeiger, p. 128), and again by E. Kruisinga in the London Athenaeum 
of November 29, 1902. " Recetles" was proposed by Professor Ten Brink, but neither emenda- 
tion has been adopted by editors. 
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Ymb pa gymene his ecre haelo he wees to ssene and to receleas — 
translating the Latin "erga curam perpetuae suae salvationis nihil 
omnino studii et industriae gerens." 

In .Mfric's Homilies (ed. of Thorpe, I, 320, 18) the following 
use of the word again indicates a far more serious neglect and 
disregard of duty than modern English "reckless" would imply: 

Ac se pe on pam aerran tocyme lipegode, pam synfullum to gecyrred- 
nysse, se demp stipne dom pam receleasum set pam aefteran tocyme. 

But he that at the former advent was mild, for the conversion of the 
sinful, shall judge a harsh doom to the "recchelees" [to use Chaucer's 
word] at the later coming. 

The same serious sense is carried by the O. E. nouns "rece- 
liest" and " receleasness," though I will not take space to illustrate 
them. 

The Old English uses of the word "receleas" carry the sense of 
responsible and inexcusable neglect of duty, especially religious 
duty or regulation. In other examples, not relating to religious 
affairs, the sense of inexcusable neglect is often apparent, as when 
King Alfred arraigns the ignorance of his time in the Preface to 
the Pastoral Care: 

Hie [ure ieldran] ne wendon paette sefre menn sceolden swse reccelease 
weorSan, ond sio lar swse oSfeallan. 

The Middle English uses of the word "reccheles" ("recche- 
lees") bear out those of the older language. A number of pas- 
sages are at hand, but I select only a few. In Old English 
Homilies (First Series, p. 245) we find, 

For alle hit beo9 untohene ant rechelese hinen, bute ?ef he ham rihte; 
For all these are untoward and "recchelees" servants, unless he 
directs them, — 

referring to the senses, which lead the soul to its destruction. So 
in Piers Plowman (B, Passus 18, 2 f.), the writer speaks of him- 
self 

As a reccheles ranke pat of no wo reccheth, 
And yede forth lyke a lorel al my lyftyme, 

in which the reference is clearly to neglect of the soul's salva- 
tion. Several passages in Chaticer's own writings might be cited, 
but I naturally refrain from using any examples which are not 
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conclusive as to the stronger meaning of the word. One in 
which the corresponding noun is employed may be noted: 

Now, certes, this foule sinne Accidie is eek a ful greet enemy to the 
lyflode of the body; for it ne hath no purveaunce agayn temporel neces- 
sitee, for it forsleweth and forsluggeth and destroyeth alle goodes 
temporeles by reccheleesnesse. — The Parson's Tale (1. 610). 

But conclusive proof that Chaucer's "recchelees" is used in a 
sense that would be especially applicable to the Monk, as a prel- 
ate, is found in two other passages. The first is in Old English 
Homilies (Second Series, p. 39), describing the good and bad 
parson. Of the latter it says, 

Iners pastor aut sedet in ignorancia aut accubitat in negligencia, aut 
jacet in voluntate. J>e unwreste herde sit on unwisdomnesse, for he ne 
can is orf gemen; o5er hloneS and slepeB; and synegeB on gemeleste alse 
he Pat is recheles and non eige ne stand of loverde; o5er 118 on lijsere 
wille and feste slepeS on his synne. 

The slothful shepherd sitteth in ignorance, for he knows not how to 
guard his flock; or lounges about and sinneth in negligence, as he that is 
"recchelees" and standeth in no awe of his lord; or lieth in evil desire 
and sleepeth fast in his sins. 

The second occurs in the treatise " Of Confession" in the Cursor 
Mundi. I quote first from the directions given to a priest as to 
confessing the inmate of a religious house (11. 27, 232 f.): 

t>e preist agh spere al wit resun 

men es in religion, 
Namli hu pai lede Pamself 
Anentes pe abusiones tuelf ; 
i>e formast, reccles prelat es. 

-Cotton MS. 

The Fairfax MS is even more direct: 

t»e prest agh spere in gode resun 
Of men pat ar in religioun, 
Quelk reccheles prelatis is. 

I may add from another part of Cursor Mundi (11. 28, 238 f.) a 
typical confession, part of which at any rate relates to a priest: 

1 ha bene reckeles on many wys 

Anentis Crist and his servise .... 
****** 

Mi childer als and my menje 
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A reckeles ledar pai fand me. 
****** 

Quare I was scheperd, hade sauls to kepe, 
To reckelesly I geit my schepe; 
I chastyd pam noght als me bird, 
Ne teched trouth als saul hyrd; 
Over slaw I was for pam to ris, 
Reckeles to do Pam pair servise. 
I ha ben bath reckeles and suere 
To helpe nedy in pair mistere. 

In the first of the above quotations from Cursor Mundi the 
allusion to "I>e abusiones tuelf " is especially significant, since it 
leads us to the treatise De Duodecim Abusionum Gradibus attrib- 
uted to Cyprian or Augustine (Migne 4, 847, or 40, 1079). In this 
the tenth is called "Episcopus negligens" — the "recceles prelat" 
of Cursor Mundi, and ample explanation of Chaucer's "monk 
whan he is recchelees." ' 

The question will still arise why did Chaucer explain the 
expression "reccheles" by reference to the "monk out of his 
cloystre." This, I believe, is not a serious objection to retaining 
the MS reading, after a proper appreciation of the meaning of 
"reccheles." A "reccheles" monk, neglectful of all the duties 
and requirements of the monastic life, was felt to be as anomalous, 
compared with the true observer of that life, as a fish out of water. 
Then remembering, perhaps, that the latter expression had been 
used in special connection with the idea of a monk out of his 
cloister, one in the fullest sense neglectful of rule, Chaucer adds 
the explanatory phrase. Besides, a "reccheles" monk and one 
out of his cloister were regarded as practically the same in mediae- 
val conception. The Benedictine Rule takes account of four 
classes of monks. The first and second are monks and nuns of 
the regular sort, a third the Sarabaites, an eastern class, and a 
fourth the wandering monks. 2 With the latter, the bane of the 

' Compare the "Ten Abuses" in two versions as printed by Morris in An Old English 
Miscellany (Early English Text Society, 19, 184) ; one of these is : 

"Preost bat is wilde, 
Biscop slouh." 
2 Quartum vero genus est monachorum quod nominatur gyrovagum ; qui tota vita sua 
per diversas provincias ternis aut quaternis diebus per diversorum cellas hospitantur, sem- 
per vagi et numquam stabiles. Et propriis volutatibus et gule illecebris servientes et per 
omnia deteriores Sarabaitis.— Benedictine Rule, chap. i. 
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monastic order, were associated all forms of evil, as shown by many 
references, so that it is not at all strange that Chaucer should 
have used these two expressions as practically equivalent. In 
brief, then, the content and use of the word "reccheles," as shown 
by Old and Middle English examples, prove that it is entirely 
adequate to the line in which Chaucer uses it; and that there is 
no real conflict between the expressions "reccheles" and "out of 
his cloistre" in the following line. 

In further exposition of the lines on the monk it may not be 
out of place to recall the number of specific precepts of the Bene- 
dictine Rule and the canons which Chaucer's monk was guilty of 
disobeying. He disregarded, as we have seen, the canons against 
hunting (11. 166, 177-82, 189-92). His fine horses and dogs 
were equally opposed to the vow of poverty taken by the monks. 
His fine clothes (11. 193, 197, 203) were in direct contravention of 
the Benedictine requirement of the simplest and coarsest clothing. 
He paid no attention to the rule of study and of labor with the 
hands "as Austin bit" (11. 184-7); in short, he was utterly 
neglectful of any part of the Rule he had solemnly sworn to 
observe, whenever it interfered with his interests in "the newe 
world" (11. 173-6). 

Oliver Fabeae Emerson. 

Western Reserve University. 
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